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THE CITY 


OF BRUGES. 


[The Old Hall, int 


Brucrs, the chief city of West Flanders (East and West 
anders constitute a portion of the kingdom of Belgium), 
was a very flourishing place in the fourteenth and fif. 
teenth centuries. It was a centre of the commerce of the 
then active and enterprising Flemings, and in fact of 

wrope. The merchants of Venice and Genoa conveyed 
thither the produce of Italy and the Levant ; and the 
tapestry of Bruges was long famous and eagerly sought 
after. “The Corporation of the weavers is said, in its best 
days, to have consisted of upwards of 50,000 indivi- 
duals; and the number of different incorporated trades is 
affirmed to have been 6S. It contained 17 consular 
Ouses, where the interests of merchants of different 
Countries were attended to; and the proud nobles of 


Burgundy were not ashamed to mingle with the wealthy 
Vou. VII. 




















he Place de Bruges.] 


citizens. It was in Bruges that the celebrated order of 
knighthood, the Golden Fleece, was instituted, on the 
occasion of the marriage of Philip the Good with Isa- 
bella of Portugal. As a proof of the consideration im 
which the merchants of Bruges were held, it is recorded 
that on the captivity of Jean, Count of Nevers (surnamed 
sans peur, or the Fearless), who had gone in 1396 toaid 
Sigismund, King of Hungary, against the Turks under 
Bajazet, a single citizen of Bruges was readily accepted 
as security for the payment of the count’s ransom, which 
was 200,000 ducats. Charles the Fifth, at the age of 
sixteen, was inaugurated at Bruges as Count of Flanders, 
in the year 1515. 

One cause of the decay of Bruges was the turbulent 
conduct of the people, They became proud and impa- 
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tient of control ; and frequent insurrections, with their 
consequences, sieges, heavy fines inflicted on the town, 
and other punishments, drove away capital and commerce. 
But in justice to the Brugeois, it must be stated, that the 
oppressive conduct of rulers, or their attempts at exac- 
tions, were amongst the causes of the insurrectionary 
conduct of the people. Commerce has a tendency to 
make people active and impatient of control: but unless 
law and order are well established, the wealth which 
commerce brings is a temptation to powerful and needy 
lords. Another cause of the decay of Bruges was, that 
which, wherever it prevails, ruins those who fancy that 
it enriches them—the spirit of monopoly. The town suf- 
fered also very severely from the long-continued and 
bloody struggle between the Prince of Orange and Philip 
of Spain. In subsequent years various attempts were 
made to revive its trade and commerce; but Flanders 
was too often the theatre of war to receive any permanent 
benefit from these endeavours. Latterly Bruges has 
revived considerably, the population is increasing, and M. 
Delepierre, the author of a guide to Bruges, published in 
1837, expresses a hope that there may yet be prosperous 
days for the Brugeois. 

Bruges contains many indications of its antient im- 
portance and opulence. It numbers 42,000 inhabitants, 
contains nearly 200 streets, and is intersected by canals, 
over which there are upwards of fifty bridges. The 
canal from Ostend to Bruges allows of the passage of 
vessels from 200 to 300 tons, and there is a wet dock, a 
dock for the building and repair of vessels, and ware- 
houses for receiving goods. The manufacture of linens, 
lace, woollens, and cotton goods, with other branches of 
industry, are carried on. 

Our wood-cut represents La Halle, the Hall, sometimes 
called the Oid Hall, the origin of which is traced to the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. It was built by the 
merchants as an emporium or depdt. The original 
building was consumed by fire in 1280, and subsequent 
buildings were burned (set on fire each time by light- 
ning) in 1493 and 1741. The present building is a 
Gothic edifice, surmounted by a handsome tower, in 
which is a set of forty-seven bells, which M. Delepierre 
terms the best chimes (cari//on) on the Continent. The 
wings of the building are occupied as a public meat- 
market, by the officers of the municipal customs, and by 
the town-guard. A court in the centre serves as a linen- 
market. Over these is an immense gallery, where an 
annual fair is held in the month of May. 

“ The large and handsome Place de Bruges,” says M. 
Delepierre, “besides several buildings of considerable 
architectural beauty, contains two public edifices more 
particularly remarkable, the Cloth Hall and the Old 
Hall. The Cloth Hall was formerly called Water Halle, 
having been built over a canal, in which vessels could 
sail under the arched galleries for the purpose of loadin 
and unloading. The old building was replaced in 1787 
by the present building, which occupies the entire east 
side of the Place.” 

The other public buildings of Bruges are the Hotel de 
Ville, which contains the Public Library, the Palais de 
Justice, the Academy of Fine Arts, the Cathedral, 
churches, &c., which are adorned with various works of 
art. The Palais de Justice was built in 1722, on the site 
of an old building, which had been the palace of the 
Counts of Flanders, and which had been given up to the 
magistrates by Philip the Good. Several relics of the old 
building are preserved in the present Palais de Justice, 
amongst which is an old chimney-piece, carved in wood, 
of admirable workmanship, which is in the room where 
the magistrates hold their sittings. The bas-reliefs of 
the frieze are in white marble, and represent the apocry- 

hal story of Susannah. Statues in wood represent 
harles the Fifth with the globe and sword of justice, 
Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, 
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and Margaret of England, his third wife; with eseut- 
cheons, containing the arms of Spain, Burgundy, Bra- 
bant, Flanders, &c. M. Delepierre says, in his‘ Guide 
dans Bruges,’ that the author of this beautiful work of 
art is not known; but in his ‘Album Pittoresque de 
Bruges,’ in which he gives pictures of the manners and 
customs of the Brugeois in former times, and where he 
doubtless considers himself at liberty to diverge from the 
straight dry path of historical exactitude, he tells a ro- 
mantic story, which will be given in the following 
number. 


[To be continued.) 


THE SHAWL-GOAT IN EUROPE AND AUS. 
TRALIA. 


Tue great price paid for a Cashmir shawl has led some 
enterprising individuals to attempt naturalising in Europe 
the animal which produces the wool from which those 
shawls are made. It was very properly observed, that 
much of the cost to the European purchaser was attri- 
butable to the great distance the article had to be brought, 
and to the high and arbitrary duties paid upon it, both 
for manufacturing and transporting. An extract from 
the journal of a French traveller will show how the matter 
stands between the producer and the buyer. The wool 
is first combed from the animal in the mountains of 
Thibet, where it is sold for nearly five shillings a pound: 
it is packed in baskets and sent to Cashmir, where it 
pays a duty on entry. It is there bleached with rice- 
flour, spun into threads, and taken to the bazaar, where 
another tax is paid upon it: the thread is then dyed, the 
shawl is woven, and the border sewed on ; but the weaver 
must not sell his work, he must carry it to the custom- 
house, where a collector puts on any tax he pleases, and 
in this he is limited only by the fear of ruining the weaver 
altogether, and consequently losing any future profit. 
All the shawls intended for Europe are now packed up 
and sent to Peshawer across the Indus ; this part of the 
journey is generally performed upon men’s backs, for the 
road is in many parts impassable even for mules, being 
across deep precipices which must be traversed by swing- 
ing bridges of ropes, and perpendicular rocks which are 
climbed by wooden ladders ; at each station of this long 
traverse, which lasts twenty days, a tax is paid, generally 
arbitrary, but seldom much exceeding 2/. sterling on the 
whele journey. From this point until they come near 
the confines of Europe, in addition to the many custom- 
houses at which they must pay tribute, these unlucky 
shawls have to encounter the dangers of almost continual 
anarchy in Afghanistan, and the risk of pillage in Persia 
by the Turkomans and Kirghiz, whose forbearance must 
be purchased at a high price. After leaving Persia many 
shawls get to Europe over the Caucasus and through 
Russia; but the largest number reach Constantinople 
through the Turkish provinces, and even then they have 
a tedious journey to perform before they reach the wearer. 
Although this statement may not be perfectly accurate, 
the great increase to the original price caused by the 
route taken is undoubted, and a knowledge of this fact 
stimulated the exertions of those persons who proposed to 
breed the shawl-goat in Europe. The animal was not 
quite unknown. In the ‘ Penny Magazine’ for 1833, an 
account of one was given from a specimen in the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris, which was received from Calcutta, 
where it had been bred from a couple brought directly 
from Cashmir. But a whole flock was wanted, not @ 
single individual ; and as the attempt to bring any num- 
ber of these animals by land from such an enormous dis 

tance as Thibet was deemed impossible, every inquiry 
was made as to the probability of getting a supply from 
some of the wandering pastoral tribes who in their migra- 
tions might occasionally touch on the confines of Thibet, 
and sometimes reach the steppes of Asiatic Russia. Under 
the French empire, persons were sent to the fair of Ma- 
carief (since removed to Nijnei Novgorod) to make in- 
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iries of the Asiatic merchants who annually assembled 
at that great mart, and they learned there that flocks of 
Thibet goats were numerous in the steppes of Russia. 
Although circumstances prevented any steps being taken 
to procare flocks at the time, the information thus _ob- 
tained proved very serviceable in directing an expedition 
which was fitted out several years afterwards for the pur- 
ose of purchasing some. ; 

The gentleman selected to take charge of the expedi- 
tion was Monsieur Jaubert, whose knowledge of the 
Turkish language and character peculiarly fitted him for 
travelling through countries peopled by Turkish tribes. 
Monsieur Jaubert left Paris in April, 1818, and pro- 
ceeded towards Asia, through Southern Russia, by Odessa, 
Taganrog, and Astrakhan. On his way he received 
much information from merchants of Bukharia and Ar- 
menia, and ascertained that a handsome race of goats 
with brilliant white fleeces was to be found among the 
Kirghiz tribes, who wander in the plains partly sur- 
younded by the great bend of the river Ural or Yaik, 
which divides Europe from Asia. Samples of the down 
from these animals were shown him, and he found locks 
of it scattered here and there in parts of the steppes be- 
tween Astrakhan and Orenburg, which convinced him 
that he was in the track of the genuine shawl-goat ; this 
was further corroborated by the designation of Tibet, by 
which name the animal was known to the native tribes. 
He soon found large flocks of the goats in possession of 
the Kirghiz, and of them he purchased nearly thirteen 
hundred, with which he prepared to retrace his steps. 
The home journey across the plains of Russia appears to 
have been injudiciously timed; it was begun at the 
setting in of winter; the goats crossed the Volga at 
Tsaritsin, nearly 300 miles above Astrakhan, and pro- 
ceeded to Taganrog, where it was intended to embark 
them; but, as might have been expected, the sea was 
frozen, and it was found necessary to drive them on to 
Caffa, which they reached on the 24th of December, 


nearly 300 of their number having died by the way of’ 


cold and fatigue. 

At Caffa the flock was divided into two portions ; one 
of these, consisting of 566 goats, was put on board a 
Russian vessel, which arrived at Marseilles about the 
middle of April, 1819 ; the remainder embarked on board 
another vessel with Monsieur Jaubert himself, and reached 
Toulon towards the end of April. No further account 
has reached us of this latter portion of the flock, but 
ample details concerning the division which landed at 
Marseilles have been given by Monsieur Tessier, who 
was commissioned to receive the animals as soon as they 
should leave the lazaretto, where they were shut up on 
landing, according to the quarantine regulations. M. 
Tessier found the poor creatures in a wretched state ; 
they had been packed together in the hold of the vessel, 
where no fresh air ever reached them; and the space 
they had to move in was less than the length of their 
bodies. This treatment had produced disease in almost 
all the flock; the hair was dropping from them, and it 
was found necessary to shear off what remained. They 
aiso suffered from convulsions; but the most fatal malady 
with which they were attacked was a tubercular con- 
sumption, from which great numbers perished. A close 
lazaretto was not calculated to remove the complaint, and 
many deaths took place daily during the thirty days they 
were confined. “We have saved but very few,” says M. 
Tessier, “ and only such as had slight attacks ; the remedy 
employed was flour of brimstone mixed with their food.” 

The animals that escaped these multiplied ills were 
soon removed to more congenial situations ; some were 
placed in the royal bergerie near Perpignan, at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, some in the hilly country about Toulon, 
and others farther to the west in the departments near the 
Rhone: The whole number surviving of both flocks 
When Monsieur Tessier wrote his account (August) was 
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about 400; they were then generally in good health, 
their hair had grown to a considerable length, and the 
valuable down had begun to show itself. 

The shawl-goat was thus naturalized, and subsequent 
experience has shown that the down produced in Europe 
is not inferior to that of the original Thibet stock. Fears 
were at first entertained that this could not be the case: 
it was said that the breed obtained was not pure, that it 
had degenerated ; and a letter from Moorcroft, written in 
the beginning of 1822, at Ladakh in Thibet, seemed to 
confirm the suspicion. He says, “France has, I learn, 
procured a flock from some of the steppes near the 
Caspian, which must be inferior to those of Thibet, as 
lately Aga Aabdi was employed by Russia itself to pro- 
cure the breed from the borders of Chinese Turkestan.” 
But these fears were unfounded. A more serious evil 
was the small quantity of wool produced by each goat, 
which on an average amounted to less than three ounces; 
and the high price paid in Thibet for the raw material 
proves that the defect is in the original species. Such 
a small produce precluded all hope of making a profit 
by rearing the animal, and the scheme would have failed: 
had not the intelligence of an enlightened Frenchman 
overcome the difficulty. Shortly after the arrival of the 
Thibet goats in France, several specimens of the Angora 
goat were brought into that country from Persia; one of 
these animals, belonging to the Duchess of Berri, was 
seen in 1822 by Monsieur Polonceau, proprietor of se- 
veral of the Thibet goats. The length and silkiness of 
the hair of this goat were extraordinary, and Monsieur 
Polonceau judged that a cross between the two races 
would be an improvement to both: the experiment was 
tried, and it succeeded beyond his most sanguine expec- 
tations. Instead of the minute quantity of three ounces, 
or even less, several of the mixed race furnished thirty 
ounces of down in one season, and the average produce 
of his flock was above sixteen ounces: this was not at 
the expense of quality; its silkiness was greatly increased, 
it was finer and longer in the staple, and it had all the 
peculiar softness of the original stock. It was also found 
that the mixed race was more robust, more easily fed, 
and, what was of equal importance, it was less head- 
strong than the common goat of Europe, and could be 
managed as easily as a sheep; while at the same time it 
was active enough to seek food in such steep places as 
would be inaccessible to sheep. 

The great step was now made, and there would be 
little difficulty in diffusing the improved stock. The 
unmixed race had already been brought from France into 
England by Mr. Tower, and located, in 1824, at Weald 
Hall, in Essex, where it rapidly increased, and was in 
every respect like the French parents. In the year 
1828 three shawls were made at Paisley of the wool of 
Mr. Tower’s flock; and they were judged by a com- 
mittee of manufacturers to be superior to any brought 
from France. But the produce did not increase; it was 
still barely three ounces, and ten goats were required 
to furnish wool enough for a shawl of a yard and a haif 
square. Englishmen therefore began to turn their atten- 
tion to the mixed race; but the importance of wool to 
our Australian colonies, and the very great improvement 
which has been invariably produced in the fleeces of 
sheep exported thither, naturally induced speculation in 
that quarter. Mr. Riley, an enterprising proprietor of 
New South Wales, saw Mr. Ternaux’s flock of pure 
Thibet goats at St. Quen in 1828, but the small quan- 
tity of their produce deterred him from attempting so 
iong a voyage with so little prospect of advantage. 
He was then recommended to visit the crossed race 
of Monsieur Polonceau at Versailles, which he did, and 
was at once convinced of its superiority: he was very 
anxious to purchase some of them, but the desire of 
Monsieur Polonceau to increase his stock, and to continue 
his experiments on a large scale, made mf gentleman 
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unwilling to oe) with any. Mr. Riley: was conse- 
quently compelled to defer the execution of bis object 
until his next voyage to Europe, which was at the close of 
1831. He then visited Monsieur Polonceau again, found 
his stock greatly increased, and his expectations fully 
answered. He prevailed on that. gentleman to sell him 
ten females and three males, all of which he conveyed 
safely to London. We regret we are unable to furnish 
the result of Mr. Riley’s endeavours. ‘The last account 
we have seen is a letter dated London, March, 1832, 
written to the Society of Arts by Mr. Riley, who had 
returned from France with his little flock, and was then 
carefully preparing them for their voyage. At that time 
some of the females had produced young, which was the 
seventh generation from the original cross. The Society 
presented Mr. Riley with their gold medal for his valu- 
able endeavours. 

The crossed race, like the pure stock, begins to show 
a little down early in September, and sheds it spontane- 
ously in March; it is therefore evidently a provision 
against the cold of winter, which in Thibet, as in Europe, 
extends from September to March. In New South Wales 
these are the summer months, and it would be interest- 
ing to ascertain whether the goats will continue to pro- 
duce their warm covering at the accustomed time, or if 
they will change their habits with the climate. _ Possibly, 
like some flowers brought from the northern to the 
southern hemisphere, or vice vers@, they may for a few 
seasons continue their primitive habit, and then suddenly 
change it; or the old ones may continue the. original 
habit, and those born in the southern hemisphere adopt 
the one congenial to their new abode. In any case there 
is little doubt that the Shawl-Goat will be a valuable 
addition to the stock of the colony. 


SUNDAY HIRINGS IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(Frem a Correspondent} 

Turovcuovt the whole of Harvest the custom of hiring 
reapers on Sundays has for a considerable number of 
years past been very prevalent in the agricultural paris 
of England. In almost every town of any extent in 
Northumberland these Sunday-hirings are held. _ ‘They 
bring together an immense number of persons, almost 
exclusively Irish, and some of them of the lowest possible 
kind as to character, who emigrate to this country during 
the harvest, with the view of earning a little money. 

During Sunday forenoons the Irish reapers pour into 
the towns where these Sunday-hirings are held, in vast 
crowds, and from every direction. They assemble in 
one dense body in the market-place, or other conspicuous 
part of the town, where they are hired by the farmers, 
who come for that purpose from the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. The hirings begin about 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and continue generally till between 6 and 7 
o’clock in the evening, when those who are hired and 
peaceably disposed depart quietly towards the places at 
which they have engaged themselves to reap during the 
week, but many remain in the town, where they spend 
the remainder of the night in drinking and quarrelling 
among themselves, and in parading the streets. 

As yet, however, I have only stated the simple object 
of these Sunday-gatherings, and the kind of persons whom 
they bring together; but other incidents and episodes, 
which impart to them a purely national character, are of 
perpetual occurrence, and remain to be noticed. 

For the first and second Sundays after the commence- 
ment of the harvest, the hiring is a comparatively quiet 
and tame affair. The people then are all in the most 
wretched plight from the effects of a long journey, per- 
formed wholly oa foot from the point where they have 
been landed into the provinces, and the most irritable of 
them are little disposed to quarrel; but there is a still 
| stronger reason than this for the peaceable state of affairs— 
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|is the appearance of the hiring about the middle and 
towards the close of the harvest! The reapers then re 
| turn to the Sunday-hiring much altered as to circum. 
stances. ‘They have by this time earned a considerable 
amount of wages, which the more improvident part of 
them come here to squander away in the purchase of jn. 
toxicating liquor. Affrays of the most brutal description 
are consequently of very frequent occurrence. This rep- 
ders it necessary that a great number of constables should 
be specially appointed during the continuance of these 
Sunday-hirings in order to keep the peace ; but notwith- 
standing this, quarrels are continually taking place among 
the reapers. In scenes of this kind the principals are 
secured and hurried off to the lock-up houses, where they 
are kept during the night, and taken next morning be- 
fore the mayor of the town, or a magistrate in the county, 
who gencrally imposes upon them a heavy fine. Such is 
Irish improvidence as exhibited at the Sunday-hirings in 
Northumberland. 

Far different, however, at these Sunday-hirings, and 
during their ns in this country, is the conduct of that 
portion of the Irish reapers who come chiefly from the 
county of Connaught, and from other parts of the west of 
Ireland. The individuals to whom I allude are an honest, 
temperate, industrious, and peaceably disposed class, 
known in Ireland by the name of “ Cottiers,” who emi- 
grate annually to England with the view of earning the 
means of enabling them to subsist through the winter at 
home ; and by dint of carefulness they return in the au- 
tumn in the possession often of a considerable sum of 
money, the result wholly of their own labour. ‘These men 
are also particularly distinguished for the warmth of their 
attachment. To a place where they are once kindly 
dealt with, they will return annually tur a long period of 
years. 

These Sunday-hirings usually continue for five or six 
weeks, when, the harvest being finished, the Irish reapers 
for the most part return home, whilst some of them re- 
main in England, and endeavour to find other means of 
subsistence ‘as labourers, 


Importance of Good Roads in India.—There is perhaps 
no one circumstance that would tend so much to increase 
the commerce of India as the opetiing of good roads. The 
course of the great rivers is at present available, at least 
during part of the year, for the conveyance of Indian pro- 
ducts towards the coast; but this means of transport is of 
little avail for the return trade; and even the partial fa- 
cility of water conveyance is confined to only a small part 
of the peninsula, Good roads would be practicable at all 
periods of the year, and in every part of the country; and 
would be equally available for the transmission of English 
goods to the inner and upper provinces of India, as for the 
conveyance of their products to the coast. This improve- 
ment is especially needed in the cotton-yielding districts, 
where the present expensive mode of conveyance upon the 
backs of oxen acts most injuriously, by enhancing the cost 
of an article which it is of the utmost importance to our 
Lancashire manufacturers to receive as abundantly and at 
as cheap a rate as possible. As a political measure the 
construction of roads in India would prove highly advan- 
tageous. Their cost would be quickly and amply repaid by 
the improving revenues of the country, and by the grateful 
feelings that would be raised on the part of the uwative 
population. It has been stated by a gentleman acquainted, 
by long residence in different parts of India, with the prac- 
tices and capabilities of the country, that the difference in 
the cost of transporting goods along the present ill-formed 
roads in the rude carts fy wer ttnan ef the natives, is less by 
six-sevenths than the cost of conveyance on the backs of 
oxen—a course so commonly rendered necessary through 
the absence of everything to which the name of a road can 
be applied. In the level plains of Candeish, and in — 
other parts of Hindustan, cotton-wool, freed from the 

could be sold on the spot with a profit to the cultivators at 
one penny per pound, a cost which is trebled or nen 
by the expense of conveyance to the ports of shipment— 





they have no money to spend in drinking. How different 








Progress of the Nation, vol. ii., by G. R, Porter. 
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{Edward Jenner, born May 


Ir affords matter for grateful reflection that many of the 
evils to which the human race are subject do not alto- 
gether appear to be hopeless, however distant may be the 
period in which their severity will be abated. While the 
small-pox was destroying its tens of thousands, there 
existed the means of rendering it innocuous ; and so it 
may be with other evils for which we see no immediate 
remedy. It is a beneficent ordination indeed, that the 
means of diminishing the force of any evil are not usually 
to be obtained without the exercise of many of the best 
powers of the mind; thus stimulating zeal, observation, 
and reflection, and by the operation of these qualities 
raising the character and intellect. 

The greatest triumph ever yet obtained over disease we 
owe to an intelligent but unpretending medical prac- 
titioner, who lived in comparative retirement at the vil- 
lage of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire. Edward Jenner, 
who first applied ‘vaccine matter to counteract the fatal 
ravages of the small-pox, was born in the vicarage house 
at Berkeley. His father was of an old and much re- 
spected family, and besides being vicar, was in the 
enjoyment of an independent fortune. He died at an 
early age, and the education of Edward, who was the 
third son, was continued by his elder brother, who suc- 
ceeded his father in the living. A love of natural his- 





JENNER 


1749, died February, 1823. ] 


period he was apprenticed to Mr. Ludlow, a surgeon at 
Sodbury, near Bristol. One day, a young countrywoman, 
employed in a dairy as a milker, incidentally remarked 
in her master’s surgery, that she had no fear of the small- 
pox, as she had taken the cow-pox. This incident was 
one of the proximate causes of Jenner devoting himself to 
the study of the nature of the latter disease. When 
nearly twenty-one, he came to London, and during two 
years resided with John Hunter, on terms exceedingly 
gratifying toa young pupil. Their friendship continued 
through life. During his residence in London, Jenner 
arranged the specimens of natural history which Sir Jo- 
seph Banks had collected during Cook’s first voyage. 
The manner in which he executed his task was so satis- 
factory, that a situation as naturalist was offered him in 
Cook’s second expedition. Such an offer to a youth of 
two-and-twenty is a proof how successfully his zeal for 
natural history had stimulated his talents. Singular 
enough, this. tempting opportunity of enjoying an almost 
unlimited gratification of his taste was not embraced. A 
few years afterwards he declined the offer of a lucrative 
appointment in India; and in 1775, a proposal of his 
friend John Hunter to establish a school of natural his- 
tory, including medicine, in London. He preferred the 
seclusion of a country practice and the pleasures of a 


tory appears to have been the earliest indication of } country life, to struggling for distinction in a more active 


character which marked Jenner’s youth. At the usual 


| sphere. It is also probable that the subject of -vaccina- 
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tion employed his thoughts, and that an indistinct notion 
of his future discovery determined him upon selecting 
and remaining in a position which would enable him to 
work out his ideas. He soon acquired a valuable and 
extensive surgical practice at Berkeley; and in 1792 he 
found himself under the necessity of limiting his exer- 
tions, and having purchased (as was then customary) a 
doctor’s degree of the University of St. Andrews, he 
practised in future only as a physician. 

During the leisure which an active professional career 
permitted he enjoyed the society of friends, music, the 
literature of the day; and natural history and geology 
(the latter then a new study) varied and lightened his 
daily duties. A paper, in which he gave an account of 
the habits of the cuckoo from mariy years’ observation, 
procured him the honour of being elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. But little was previously known of the 
life of this singular bird. Dr. Jenner also frequently 
contributed valuable original pa to two Medical 
Societies to which he belonged. He is said to have en- 
larged so frequently upon the cow-pox that at one of 
these Societies his medical brethren protected themselves 
by jocosely putting an interdiction on the subject, treat- 
ing it as a forbidden topic, as they would have done a 
dogma in politics or theology. These details of Jenner’s 
life bring us to the question in connection with which 
his value to the world at large is now so well appre- 
ciated. 

The small-pox is pro ed by infection. In the 
year 1717, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who was then 
at Constantinople, where her husband was ambassador, 
had her son inoculated with the virus of the small-pox. 
The practice had long been known in Raper and it was 
found that the disease produced artificially was less 
violent than the casual disorder. In 1721 inoculation 
was tried in England on seven criminals, and a few years 
afterwards the children of the Royal family were inocu- 
lated. Inoculation, however, never became anything like 
universal, because, though in many cases the disease ap- 
peared in a milder form, yet its fatality was not abated to 
so great an extent as had been hoped, aid the rate of 
mortality, before inoculation was known, and after it was 
practised, did not differ so materially as to offer a suffici- 
ent inducement voluntarily to encounter the disease. 
The circumstan. ‘ which led Jenner to direct his attention 
to the cow-pox has already been noticed. This disease 
makes its appearance on the animal’s udder, from which 
the milkers take the infection. Similar vesicles areraised 
on parts of the body, slight fever ensues ; but after a few 
days these symptoms disappear, and at this inconsidera- 
ble disarrangemeut of the general health the small-pox is 
rendered innocuous. Such was the preservative to which 
the countrywoman alluded in the surgery of Jenner’s 
master at mow This protective power was not un- 
known to medical men, yet to introduce the virus of a 
diseased animal, by’ artificial means, into the human 
<img was an innovation which had not entered into 
their heads, and Jenner’s proposal consequently often 
excited not a little ridicule and prejudice. To form some 
idea of the reception which such a project would be likely 
to meet, we may just imagine the repugnance that would 
be felt if a proposal were now made to inoculate the hu- 
man subject from the virus of a pig in the measles, in 
order to counteract that disease, or to obtain immunity 
against some other disorder by the absorption of the 
eruptive matter which characterizes the grease in horses. 
And yet in Jenner’s time the latter disease was regarded 
as similar in character to the eruptive disorder in the 
cow. No man but Jenner ever thought of applying 
the vaccine lymph to a sore produced for the purpose on 
the human body, in order that it might enter the system ; 
and yet his medical friends were made acquainted with 
each step in the progress of his inquiry, and his friend 
Hunter, so early as 1770, was accustomed to allude to his 
views in his lecture-room in London, It was not how- 
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ever until above a quarter of a century had elapsed, dur. 
ing which le had given the subject his best attention, 
that the direct application of vaccine matter in the man- 
ner which is now common was made for the first time 
by Jenner himself. 

On the 14th of May, 1796, now forty-two years 
ago, he inoculated a boy in the arm from a _pustule on 
the hand of a young woman, who had received the in- 
fection from one of her master’s cows. The disease made 
its ap nee, and the symptoms were as mild and fa- 
vourable as could have been desired. On the lst of 
July, the boy was inoculated for the small-pox ; but the 
virus, which had so often been mortal in its effects, was 
deprived of its power. This was the first of Jenner’s 
triumphant cases. His feelings during the period in 
which the experiment was proceeding do credit to his 
sensibility. e says himself:—‘ Whilst the vaccine 
discovery was progressing, the joy I felt at the discovery 
before me, of being the instrument destined to take away 
from the world one of its greatest calamities, blended with 
the fond hope of enjoying independence and domestic 
peace and happiness, was often so excessive, that in pur- 
suing my favourite subject among the meadows, I have 
sometimes found myself in a reverie. It is pleasant to 
me to recollect that these reflections always ended in de- 
vout ackticwledgments tu that Being from whom this and 
ull othet mercies flow.” With a rare prudence and cau- 
tion in a mind of rather sariguine turn, Dr. Jenner waited 
for two years in order that he might strengthen his dis- 
covery, and it was not until June, 1798, that in a memoir 
written with great modesty and good taste he published 
a detail of twenty-three cases of the casual and inocu- 
lated disease, in the latter being included one of his own 
sons. 

The progress of vaccination was as rapid as such inno- 
vations usually are. In the summer of 1799 a declara- 
tion was signed by seventy-three of the most eminent 
members of the medical profession in London, in testi- 
mony of its safety and efficacy. In 1802 a committee 
investigated the merits of vaccination, and Dr. Jenner’s 
claims to the discovery, and on its recommendation Par- 
liament voted him a grant of 10,000/.; and in 1807 he 
received an additional grant of 20,000/. In 1803 a 
society was established in London for the encouragement 
of vaccination, called the Royal Jennerian Society ; which, 
by Jenner’s advice, was merged in 1808 in the National 
Vaccine Institution. Dr. Jenner continued to make 
Berkeley his permanent residence, and here he lived 
honoured and respected by every civilized people through- 
out the earth until his death in 1823. 

In the ‘ Report of the National Vaccine Institution’ for 
1837 it is stated that “many persons still continue to 
prefer inoculation to vaccination.” This is a sad preju- 
dice, though it is not surprising that it should exist 
amongst us. It was not until 1822 that even the medi- 
cal officers of the London Small-pox Hospital discon- 
tinued inoculation. Such is the sluggish rate at which 
men move from a practice essentially imperfect, to one 
which it can be shown on the clearest demonstration is 
far superior ; for it is a fact, founded upon accurate obser- 
vation, that “if 300 children be vaccinated, one will be 
susceptible of small-pox afterwards, but only in a mild 
and perfectly safe form; whereas if 300 be inoculated, 
one will surely die.”” (Report of Vaccine Institution, 
1837.) 

It appears from the carefully kept registers of deaths 
in Prussia, that during the fifteen years ending 1834 the 
deaths from small-pox were about 1 in 122. This is 
probably the proportion which prevails in Great Britain. 
Throughout the last century the mortality from this dis- 
ease in London varied from 1 in 10 to 1 in 16 during 
the ten decades. The vaccine lymph is sent gratuitously 
to medical men in all our large towns and to every vil- 
lage however remote, and it is only through neglect that 
the small-pox can again become formidable. It is stated 
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in a work of the time, that from September, 1671, ta 
April, 1672, there were 800 deaths from small-pox in 
Glasgow, which then contained a population of 13,000. 
The deaths in such an amount of population during a 
period of eight months would not at present ordinarily 
exceed 182; and in the same city, the population of 
which now exceeds 200,000, the cases of this disease 
which prove mortal do not amount annually to one- 
sixteenth part of the number which occurred in one-third 
of the time amongst a population of nearly fifteen times 
less amount. But neglect affords the disease an oppor- 
tunity of recovering its activity; and according to Mr. 
Pare’s registration tables for the town of Birmingham, 
the deaths from small-pox in the half-year ending 31st 
December, 1837, were 1 in 16; this rate of mortality 
being the same as that which prevailed during one of the 
decades of the last century within the London bills of 
mortality, a circumstance which may appear in an aggra- 
vated light from the short period to which. the average is 
confined, but nevertheless is still sufficiently remarkable 
to call for the utmost vigilance. At Birmingham small- 
pox is the most active agent of mortality after consump- 
tion and inflammation ; while at Manchester this disease 
is not included in the ten which were most fatal in that 
town in the half-year ending last December. 


NEILGHERRY HILLS. 


A smauu tract of elevated land, in the midst of the hottest 
regions of Southern India, enjoys one of the most temperate 
and healthy climates of the whole globe. Surrounded by 
burning plains, either parched by heat, or teeming with the 
uawholesome luxuriance of tropical vegetation and abound- 
ing in venomous reptiles, this happy region is blessed 
with a temperature but slightly varying through the 
year. Much of its surface is one universal verdure: here 
and there are groves, hardly extensive enough to be called 


forests, of lofty trees hung with gigantic jessamines and 
other sweet-scented creepers: in many parts it is well 
cultivated, and is throughout entirely exempt from ser- 
pents, white ants, and musquitoes, the pests of India. 
This region is known by the name of the Neilgherry 


Hills*, or the Blue Mountains of Coimbatore. It is too 
small and too recently known to be marked upon our 
maps, excepting on these of very large size; but its site 
may be known by the intersection of two lines, one drawn 
from Seringapatam southward, and the other east from 
Calicut on the coast. The average height of this healthy 
tract is about five thousand feet; it greatest length is 
forty-two miles from north-east to south-west, and its 
mean breadth about fourteen. No par~ of the surface 
can be called table-land, but it is interspersed with hill 
and dale, generally capable of cultivation, with the excep- 
tien of a few points, the highest of which has been ascer- 
tained to reach an elevation of eight thousand seven hun- 
dred feet. The higher parts are often frosty even in 
summer, and in winter they are covered with snow. 
Lower down the surface is a fine pasture like much of 
our own downs, and the wild fruits of our own country 
are found there in abundance. The deeper valleys are 
occasionally narrow and marshy, but the usual character 
of the less elevated portion is that of the south of Europe ; 
the lime, the citron, and the orange grow wild, to such 
an extent that the English residents have named one con- 
siderable tract Orange Valley. Almost everywhere the 
turf is sprinkled with beautiful wild flowers of every 
diversity of colour; trees quite European in look and 
habit, the rhododendron and the camellia with their 
bright colours, are conspicuous in the landscape; every 
hollow has its running streara, its banks clothed with 
the wild rose and the jessamine ; and strawberries, rasp- 
vetries, and gooseberries grown on every spot a little 
Taised above the usual level. 


* From the Sanskrit Nila, blue, and girs, a mountain. 
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Several of the streams just mentioned meet at one 
point, and form a beautiful lake which is about six miles 
in circumference; this is now surrounded by a good car- 
riage-road, affording one of the most delightful drives to 
be met with in India, perhaps in the world. The lake 
is in many parts open and large, in others it narrows to 
a river, and is lost among trees: on each side rise gently 
sloping hills covered with the softest verdure, extending 
as they recede to the more rugged and romantic scenery 
which bounds the view on a large portion of the horizon. 

It is a curious proof of the apathy of Europeans in In- 
dia, that this healthy range of hills, constantly visible 
to and often admired by the English residents in the 
south, accessible without difficulty, and inhabited by 
peaceable and orderly tribes of natives, was never visited 
by Europeans until the close of the year 1818. It was 
then explored by two English sportsmen, who were so 
much pleased with their visit, that they seized the oppor- 
tunity of a few weeks’ leisure in the following January to 
repeat their excursion, of which they published an ac- 
count in the Madras Gazette. They describe the air as 
frosty, even to severity, but healthy and bracing; they 
saw white roses, marigolds, and balsams in flower, and 
found a race of men utterly unlike Hindoos in features, 
habits, and religion, whom they called Todevies, and 
who were fairer and more European in appearance than 
any other natives of India. In the month of May follow- 
ing a French naturalist from Pondicherry, named De la 
Tour, visited the Neilgherries, and confirmed the report 
of the first explorers. For a considerable time the salu- 
brity of the new discovery was suspected, because hills 
in India are generally unhealthy, and the borders of the 
Neilgherries themselves are very much so: but the pre- 
judice wore off, a few English cottages began to make 
iheir appearance, a road to the hills was formed by order 
of the government, and according to Mr. Hough, whose 
account dates in 1826, “ after seven years’ quarantine 
the Indian community are now beginning to reap the 
advantages of this interesting and valuable discovery.” 
An English village, which has since become a town, 
gradually grew up, on the centre of the crest of hills, at a 
spot called Ootacamund, not far from the lake before- 
mentioned, and bounded on the east and north-east by 
lofty mountains, above which towers the Dodabetta, at a 
height of nearly nine thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. In 1832 the Madras newspapers stated that 
above one hundred and fifty English gentlemen and 
ladies with their establishments were residing at Ootaca- 
mund; a pretty Gothic church was built, in which an 
English clergyman officiated, there was a bazaar, and 
several shops kept by Parsees, and any article could 
be bought there at as reasonable a rate as at Madras. 
A handsome hotel with ball-room, billiard-room, and 
every other accommodation was provided, and the place 
had become “ a little England, save that the climate is 
less variable, and the scenery is more romantic and more 
beautiful than in the mother-country.” Ootacamund 
continues to flourish; in 1834 the supreme council began 
to hold their sittings there, and it is now the resort of 
invalids from all parts of India, who find in it health 
and recreation suited to their English habits. Game-is 
abundant, snipes, woodcocks, partridges, peafowls, hares, 
elks, and bears afford much amusement to the sportsman, 
and a tiger hunt of a more dangerous description than in 
the plains may be enjoyed by those who have acquired 
a taste for such a pastime. The numerous white build- 
ings of Ootacamund are scattered over a considerable 
extent of country, and their effect is as beautiful asthe 
site in which they are placed is delightful. The tem- 
perature near the town is never so high as in an English 
summer, nor so low as in our winter. A register kept 
for four years shows a variation from 46° to 70° of Fah- 
renheit in the greatest extremes, but in nineteen days out 
of twenty the variation was from 42° to 65°. The aver- 
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age fall of rain was 45 inches in the year, more than 
double that which falls in London in the same time. 

The Neilgherry Hills are inhabited by several different 
tribes, quite distinct from each other, and all differing in 
some degree from the natives of the plains beneath them. 
The most interesting of these tribes, and certainly the 
original possessors of the hills, are‘ the Tudas*, a tall, 
handsome, and fearless, but peaceable race of men, 
utterly unlike in features, manners, and religion, any of 
the races inhabiting the peninsula. Captain Harkness 
says of them, “ A large, full, and speaking eye, Roman 
nose, fine teeth, and pleasing contour, having occasion- 
ally the appearance of great gravity, but seemingly ever 
ready to fail into the expression of cheerfulness and good 
humour, are natural marks prominently distinguishing 
them from all other natives of India. The women are 
of a stature proportionate to that of the men, but of com- 
plexion generally some shades lighter, the consequence 
perhaps of less exposure to the weather. With a strongly 
feminine cast of the same expressive features as the men, 
most of them, and particularly the younger, have beauti- 
ful long black tresses, which flow in unrestrained luxuri- 
ance over the neck and shoulders. With a modest and 
retiring demeanour, they are perfectly free from.the un- 
gracious and menial-like timidity of the generality of the 
sex of the low country ; and enter into conversation, with 
a stranger with a confidence and self-possession becoming 
in the eyes of Europeans, and strongly characteristic 
of a system of manners and customs widely ‘differing 
from those of their neighbours.” 

The dress of both sexes consists of a mantle, which the 
men wear loosely about them, covering .every part but 
the head, legs, and occasionally the right arm. The 
women cover the whole body with it, which gives them 
rather an ungraceful and mummy-like appearance. All 
wear small gold earrings, and many have a silver chain 
round the neck, and rings on the fingers. Women also 
wear a girdle of metal chain-work round the waist. 

These people lead wholly pastoral lives, and although 
they do not, like most pastoral tribes, constantly wander 
from place to place, they now and then change their re- 
sidence. They of course do not congregate in towns, but 
each family, or rather collection of families under one 
head, resides separately. Their residences, which they 
call morrts, consist of five or six huts, according to the 
number of united families, and are generally clustered 
together. Each hut is built of thick planks of rough 
wood, and is about 12 feet long, 8 wide, and 7 high. At 
one end there is a door, or rather hole, less than a yard 
in height, and two feet in width. A neatly-thatched roof 
slopes from the centre of the hut to within a yard of the 
ground. One building, superior in size and appearance, 
is constructed at a short distance from the others, and is 
surrounded by a wall: in this all the operations of the 
dairy are performed, and to it, or rather to these opera- 
tions, a sort of sacred character is attached, no one being 
allowed to participate in them without certain purifica- 
tions, accompanied by a sort of religious ceremonial. At 
some distance from the morrt a rude circular enclosure of 
forty to fifty yards in diameter, formed of stones piled up 
without cement, is used to confine the herds of the Tudas 
during the night. 

For the situation of their morrts they usually select a 
gentle slope covered with verdure, and near or just within 
the borders of a forest. Here they live without other 
protection than their courage against man or beast. 
They keep no dogs, nor any other domestic animal but a 
cat. They have no other cattle besides the buffalo, which 
is of a much finer breed than that of the low country, and 
affords milk of very superior richness and flavour. These 
animals are here in far better condition than those usu- 
ally seen in India. They quietly range over the downs 


* Called also Thudavers, and Todavers; the Todevies of the 
first-discoverers 
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in herds of 150 or more, unmolested and without annoy- 
ance, instead of being tormented by flies, which, in the 
plains, drive them to the shelter of some muddy pool, in 
which they plunge during the heat of the day, leaving 
only their suouts above the surface. In these animals 
the chief wealth of the Tudas consists. The little com- 
merce they carry on is in the butter made from their 
milk, which they exchange with the more industrious 
tribes of the hills for grain. Their almost only occupa- 
tion is tending them, milking them, and preparing the 
milk in various ways. As soon as the herd is liberated 
from the enclosure in the morning they are milked, and 
then allowed to graze in the neighbourhood of the morrt 
while the family breakfast. Shortly after this the men, 
accompanied in fine weather by two or three of the 
women, lead them to the distant pastures, while the re- 
maining women take care of the domestic concerns, mend 
and make the garments of the family, and nurse the 
children. About noon the herd is driven home again, 
the family take their dinner of milk and rice, and again 
the buffuloes are led to pasture until nearly sunset, when 
they are shut up in the enclosure: the family then sup 
and retire to sleep. Thus passes the whole existence of 
the Tudas. They are certainly an idle race, like all pas- 
toral people, but nowise apathetic ; their feelings, on the 
contrary, are strong. They have no government, and 
yet they are quite orderly; disputes amongst them are 
very rare. They are highly respected by the other tribes 
of the hills, who, though richer, ten times more numer- 
ous, and more highly civilized, yet look upon them as 
men of a superior class, appeal to them in their disputes, 
and pay them tribute. Theft is unknown among them; 
respect for property is taaght their children from the 
tenderest age. “The curiosity of the men, as well as of 
the “women,” says Captain Harkness, “was strongly 
excited by the numberless things they saw about our 
persons, or in our dwellings, all being new and wonder- 
ful to them ; and they have frequently been in my rooms 


during the absence of myself and my servants without my + 


even missing the smallest article.” : 

The latest researches have thrown ‘no’ light upon the 
origin of this curious race. Their features are said by 
those who have made the most recent and accurate inves- 


tigations to be like those of Jews and Arabs ; and a tra- 


dition current among them of God having hovered over 
the surface of the earth like a mist may have some con- 
nexion with a Hebrew origin. Their language affords 
no clue; many of their words are of unknown derivation, 
and many are corruptions of Tamul and Karnataka, the 
languages of Mysore, and a great part of the Madras 
presidency. They have a week of seven days, whicl? 
they may have borrowed of their Hindoo neighbours, 
though the names they give to the days are different : the 
week they call etnor, which signifies eight days, agreeing 
in this with some nations of Europe. But investigations 
into the origin of a people utterly without records or 
writing of any kind must be fruitless, and the race itself 
is probably destined to disappear. Their whole number 
is less than a thousand, and we regret to learn by the 
Madras papers that the English have taken possession of 
their lands, without consideration of the prior claims of 
this people, who are undoubtedly the real proprietors. 
Their claims have more than once been brought before 
the public, but we are not aware that any attention has 
been paid to them. 

Several other races inhabit the Neilgherries, all allied 
to the Hindoos in language and manners, though marked 
by many distinguishing peculiarities. 
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